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ing part time, and not working; however, the definitions of these categories vary widely. Full-time work, for example, has been defined as 40 or more hours per week for pay (Banducci, 1967); 32 hours or more for the last 6-month period (Siegal et al., 1959); 30 or more hours per week for 2 or more years (Frankel, 1963-1964); 28 hours or more for at least 1 year (Yarrow et al., 1962); at least 16 hours per week (Powell, 1961); 40 hours a week for at least 5 years (Delias et al., 1979). Some authors contrast working full time with not working, thus omitting altogether women'who work part time. Others use part-time employment as a residual category for those subjects not classified as either full time or nonworking. The majority of published studies do not contain a definition of the amount of time spent on work at all (Hoffman, 1961; Jones et al., 1967; Keidel, 1970; Kriesberg, 1967, 1970; Macke and Morgan, 1978; Rees and Palmer, 1970; Rieber and Womach, 1967; Roy, 1961); others combine full-time and part-time work (Douvan, 1963; Nelson, 1969; 1971; Nye, 1963).
There are several reasons for the diversity of definitions of maternal employment. Data on the effects of maternal employment have not been gathered systematically, and questions regarding maternal employment often have not been the primary focus of the research study. The sample size has typically been small and regionally specific. In addition most studies have relied on student questionnaires for information about a mother's employment (Almquist and Angrist, 1970; Banducci, 1967; Nelson, 1969; Nye, 1963; Roy, 1961), rather than on official records (Keidel, 1970; Woods, 1972) or parental interviews (Bur-chinal, 1963; Gold and Andres, 1978a, 1978b; Jones et al., 1967; Kriesberg, 1967). While children's responses may be better than school records or teachers' reports, their information about the hours worked, occupations, or the work history of either parent is likely to be less reliable than data collected from adults (Heyns, 1978).
Early research on maternal employment tended to adopt a relatively loose definition of the amount of time that qualified as full-time employment; later studies were typically more stringent in the criteria imposed.1 I suspect that as it became easier to identify a reasonable-sized sample of working mothers, analysts raised the standards for what constituted employment. Women with the longest work histories or the
1 An exception in this regard proves the rule..A recent study by Baruch (1972) defined employment as at least one year of paid employment for 10 or more hours a week. Her sample of students, however, was in college; the questions regarding maternal employment referred to their mothers, who were surely older than the mothers of elementary school children who were studied in the seventies.ths. Among blacks, education was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
